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LUMINOUS PAPER. 

This novelty, which first came into use a few years ago as 
the glass-covered backing for match-safes, now bids fair to take 
an important place in paper production. It is attracting the 
attention of practical men, who propose to utilize the self-illu- 
minating paper in a variety of ways, all practical and all 
calculated not only to make it at once popular but soon to 
render it indispensable. Among other small but universal and 
ever-widening uses to which it is to be applied is labels for 
traveler’s baggage, which can thereby be distinguished at 
night; labels for bottles, particularly medicine bottles; labels 
for boxes containing fragile goods; and wall papers to be used 
in passages, water-closets and other places where a moderate 
light is required at night. In these latter uses it will prove 
economical by dispensing with gas, where, without it, artificial 
light must be provided. In railway cars it may be used in the 
paper on which announcements are printed, so that these may 
be readily perused at night and give sufficient light in day time 
to dispense with the lighting of lamps while passing through 
tunnels, 

Luminous paper has been patented by its inventor, who, to 
produce it, employs what is known to chemists as sulphide of 
calcium, carefully selecting a quality that will, after exposure 
to light, remain (as seen in a dark place) luminous for a con- 
siderable time, say, for instance, an entire night. This is 
either sprinkled on the paper pulp when in the engine, mixing 
the pulp and sulphide of calcium in the proportion of one 
hundred pounds of luminous powder to one hundred and thirty 
pounds of paper pulp, the latter containing as nearly as may 
be only sufficient water to carry it through the drying cylinders, 
the paper then being finished in the ordinary way; or it may be 
made in a paste by adding to the sulphide of calcium, powder 
twice its weight of boiling water, allowing the mixture to 
stand for thirty-six hours, stirring it at intervals during that 
period. The surface water is poured off, and the residuum is 
termed luminous water paste, which is mixed with paper pulp 
in the condition known as three-quarter stuff. To 180 pounds 
of such pulp is added forty pounds of luminous water paste. 
It is stirred well in the engine, run off, and tub-sized in the 
usual way. A waterproof may be added in the size, if desired, 





by adding bichromate of ammonia. Acids must be excluded, 
as they would react on the sulphide of calcium, lessening or 
destroying its illuminating power. The size should be neutral, 
all bleaching powder removed, and as little alum as possible 
employed. 

In carrying out either of the processes it is important that 
iron tools should not be employed, wooden tools being the most 
suitable. If used in conjunction with colors, lead and heavy 
metals should be rejected and other pigments employed in 
preference. 





PRINTING BY THE U.S. GOVERNMENT. 

From the report of the Public Printer we observe that the 
National Printing Office at Washington is not devoting all of 
its vast facilities for good work to the production of those pub- 
lic documents which M. C.’s scatter broadcast over the land 
through the mails, and which consist mainly of undelivered 
speeches, placed in permanent form by their indulgent col- 
leagues granting ‘‘ leave to print.’’ The Public Printer has no 
choice but to put in type these numberless specimens of unaired 
eloquence, but he is also afforded opportunities of doing 
worthier work printing volumes that are a credit to the nation 
whose imprint they bear. 

The printing of the second and third annual reports of the 
Director of the Bureau of Ethnology are sumptuous specimens 
of typography and color work, as are all the books on ethno- 
logical subjects. The latter, with the two annual reports men- 
tioned, cost $140,000 to produce. Another handsomely printed 
and beautifully illustrated book from the Government presses 
is the concluding volume of the report of the Geological Sur- 
vey, of which 6,100 copies were printed at an average cost of 
seven dollars a copy. The lithographing for these works was 
one of the largest items in the cost, and the engraving was 
likewise expensive. 

These purely scientific books, fully up to the spirit and 
progress of our time, are also creditable specimens of artistic 
book-making in its higher stages in America. Our Government 
can no more afford to publish apologies for books—volumes 
tumbled together by cheap slouch work—than it can afford to 
erect fourth-rate public buildings. Long ago, the necessity 
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for an imposing architecture in national edifices was recognized ; 
the time has come when the self-respect of a mighty, wealthy 
Government like ours demands that the books it prints and 
their illustrations shall compare favorably with the official 
publications of the other foremost nations of the earth. The 
United States Government printing, illustrating and binding 
should be the best in the world, and recently they have been 
very good indeed. 


*@- —— 


ALLEGED NEW DISCOVERY IN PRINTING. 


Time was when rumors of sensational new inventions intended 
to revolutionize old-established methods of doing things were 
supposed to be peculiarly characteristic of America. A change 
has taken place in this regard; our once conservative English 
cousins go off in rhapsodies over alleged astounding new dis 
coveries in a headlong, enthusiastic way that they once dis- 
dained and were deemed incapable of. Recently the printers 
of London became greatly excited over the announcement of 
a newly perfected process by which any number of copies of 
a book could be taken without setting a line of type. No matter 
how old the work or from what manner of type originally 
printed, the new discovery would enable publishers to repro- 
duce no end of fac simile copies without the intervention of 
compositors. This goes far ahead of the numerous American 
printing machines, each one of which was to accomplish won- 
ders, but all combined not so great a wonder as is promised 
for the new English process, which not only does away with 
type-setters but also with the type itself. It being in the 
nature of a compound—the ingredients being the inventor’s 
secret—the mixture is spread upon a printed page, does not 
injure the paper in the slightest, and takes an impression of 
the letters by contact with the ink. These tracings of the 
letters become a matrix for stereotyping, or can be used to 
print from at once. 

Now, this sounds very much like nonsense, or at best the idle 
dreaming of a visionary ; but one of our London exchanges, 
the British and Colonial Printer, not only treats this same 
topic with the utmost gravity, but goes on to say in all serious- 
ness that practical printers are experimenting with the wonder- 
ful anti-compositor-and-do-away-with-type compound to see if 
they cannot save the cost of resetting old editions ; that, if 
the curious compound can be relied upon, there will be a 
change (well, we should say so) not only in the reproduction 
of old books but in the multiplication of new ones, for the 
mysterious mixture for which printed impressions have so strong 
an affinity will obviate the necessity of keeping type standing 
and render stereotype plates a superfluity, a proof matrix in 
the new compound answering all the purposes of a stereotype 
plate. All of which is wonderful in the extreme, but may not 
be in strict accordance with facts. If there is anything in this 
stunning discovery, we shall hear of it from practical printers. 


—_———_—__ + 9- 


THE Potter Press Works, at Plainfield, N. J., are again 
being enlarged. When the present operations are completed, 
the new shop will be 100 feet wide by 450 feet long, which, it 
is believed, will be the largest machine shop in the United 
States or the world devoted exclusively to the manufacture of 
cylinder presses. 





THE FINE ART OF BOOK-MAKING. 

A number of appreciaters and lovers of really fine books 
typographically, as well as in the superiority of binding and 
quality of paper—in New York have formed themselves into a 
society for the literary study and promotion of the arts entering 
into the production of books. This new and deserving organi- 
zation has been named the Grolier Club, in honor of Jean 
Grolier de Servier, the famous bibliophile of the sixteenth 
century. Among its founders are Theodore L. De Vinne, who 
has labored s» long, so well and so intelligently in the interests 
of the literature of typography; Brayton Ives, an enthusiastic 
collector of really rare beoks; Robert Hoe, Jr., of the family 
of printing press builders. This new assocation is to have no 
connection, directly or indirectly, with the mercantile sides of 
any of the subjects in which its members take so profound and 
well directed an interest. It will not consider in any way the 
questions of wages, labor and capital, the buying and selling 
of paper, types, or binder’s materials. Its members will, by 
combined endeavor, use their best efforts to stimulate a more 
general interest in t he artof book-making, and to furnish the 
means for familiarizing all persons who are engaged in any 
branch of book production with the copious literature that 
already exists in reference to the art, and which cannot fail to 
be of practical benefit to all consulting the works left by the 
masters of the art. By these means a two-fold service may 
readily be performed—a wider taste for fine books be created, 
and the makers of books, from the producer of paper to the 
binder, be better instructed in the higher branches of the art. 

It is also the intention of the Club to have published limited 
editions of books which will bear upon the arts entering into 
the production of books. All lovers of really excellent books 
will heartily unite in wishing abundant success to the Grolier 
Club. 


°° 


PRINTING FROM TYPE. 

There has arisen a discussion as to the advisability of the 
leading morning newspapers of New York City doing away 
with stereotyping and returning to the old method of printing 
direct from the type. In the keen competition between the 
prominent morning journals to give all the very latest news, 
going to press is delayed to the latest possible moment without 
losing the early out-of-town trains. Stereotyping consumes 
considerable time at the period when the minutes are most 
precious in the newspaper office; when all the news is ready, 
it is annoying to be compelled to keep the presses wait- 
ing for the stereotype process to be concluded. 
hurried. 





It cannot be 
The time consumed is the most valuable of the 
twenty-four. It is a delay that costs money; more, some pub- 
lishers argue, than is compensated for in any saving of the 
wear and tear of type through the agency of stereotyping. 
One newspaper publisher goes so far as to assert that there is 
practically no saving of type at all to a newspaper printing two 
or three editions to catch trains and get in all the news by the 
lifting process. Such a rushing method of doing things—and 
no more deliberate system will answer—and a dress of type 
will not last longer than a year, and it would require very 
heavy presswork indeed to wear out type faster than that. 
A perfecting press is being constructed that is intended to 
print direct from the type and to run 30,000 copies an hour— 
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so at least runs the report—but the exact capacity of the press 
in point of speed is not specified in the contract. If the great 
dailies can get in later news by doing away with stereotyping, 
the saving of type will not be permitted to stand in the way of 
returning to the old method of printing newspapers direct 
from the type. 





PHILADELPHIA PRINTERS. 


In continuation of the list of printing offices established in 
Philadelphia during the past eighteen years, as given in the 
March CircuLAr, we add the names of the following firms as 
being in business at the present time : 


Jas. B. Rodgers Printing Co., | 


National Bureau of Engraving, 
W. W. Mayberry, 
Frank V. Chambers, 
Oliver Braden, 
Sunshine Printing Co., 
Henry H. Bamberger, 
William L. Bayliss, 
Charles B. Berryman, 
Horace Binder, 
Henry A. Brainard, 
Henry B. Bryan, 

A. C. Bryson, 

H. R. Buckley, 
Burns & Sweeney, 

B. G. Burrows, 
William C. Calland, 
William R. Charter, 
Cline & Bartholomew, 
Comegys & Bro., 
Conklin Bros., 

Joseph H. Craig, 
Moritz Dahlem, 

B. Frank Davis, 

G. W. Drumeller & Co., 
Emery & Bro., 
Engelke & Bro., 
David Gallagher, 
Gillin & Nagle, 
Daniel F, Gillin, 
Josephus Glover, 

F. D. Grassman, 
Gubelman & Olt, 

P. J. Hayes & Co., 
George K. Hilles, 
George N. Holtz, 
George W. Johnson, 
Kaupp & Rasener, 
Robert G. Keighton, 
Theodore K nabb, 


Grant & Faires, 

S. W. Goodman, 
Kurtz & Reisse. 
Thomas A. Lumpkin, 
McCann & Savage, 
Park McFarland & Son, 
William McFarland, 

F. McManus, Jr. & Co., 
A. C. Magee, 

Robert Marschall, 
Edmund Maurer, 
Henry S. Moore, 
Alfred W. Morris, 
Moyer & Lesher, 

John Nicholas, 

Francis H. Owen, 
Pennypacker & Rogers, 
J. Richards & Co., 
Geo. H. Roberts, 
Rubincam & Co., 

A. H. Russell, 

P. J. Schlernitzauer, 

H. W. Scott, 

A. W. Selden, 

J. Frank Shaw, 

John R. Lonabaugh, 
George Sherrerd, 

L. A. Shoemaker, 

C. F. Simmons, 

Henry Smith, 
Thomson & Bro., 

C. A. Ullrich, 

Walther Printing House, 
George W. Ward, 
John J. Waterhouse, 
James F. Webb, 

H. C. Weckerly, 

A. S. Wheeler, 

Robert Wood, 

George W. Sourbeer. 


By an oversight, the names of those sterling weekly papers, 
Progress and The American, were omitted from the list of 
secular papers started in Philadelphia since the founding of the 
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Both are still in existence, as everybody knows, 


and long may they continue to typify American progress ! 





LITHOGRAPHING WITHOUT STONE. 

The growing scarcity and consequent high prices of litho- 
graphic stones have stimulated ingenious mechanics to make 
the real stone wear and do service while there is a film of it 
left and to find substitutes for the natural product. An English 
inventor has patented a cheap method for making what he 
claims will serve all the purposes of natural lithographic stone. 
His plan is to coat a metal plate with a stony surface which 
will receive lithographic ink. He m.rkes his stone by immers- 
ing slacked lime in water and treating it with carbonic acid, 
procuring a saturated solution of bicarbonate of lime, which is 
drawn off as a clear liquid. The metal plate selected for the 
backing is first carefully cleaned ; being freed from all extra- 
neous substances it is moistened with the liquid by a spray appa- 
ratus, and dried by heat. One application being thoroughly 
dried, a second is added with the spray, and that in turn made 
to adhere firmly by drying. The moistening and heating are 
continued alternately until the desired thickness is obtained, 
when the deposit of limestone is ready for use as a lithographic 
stone. Certainly the process of production is sufficiently cheap 
and simple to warrant its being practically tested. 





THE TYPE FOUNDERS. 

THE JoHNSON Tyre Founpry, Philadelphia, pays a neat 
tribute to a deceased partner—PETeER A. JORDAN—in the 
beautifully engraved portrait and obituary notice sent out with 
the Springtime 7ypographic Advertiser. 

A series of ‘‘Lady Text,’’ justly headed ‘‘ exquisite,’’ shown 
in the same number, will recall the great successes of the 
Johnson Foundry, years ago, in their Card Text and their 
Title Text Open series; and we believe the Lady Text 
will prove as deservedly popular. The sizes are 3-line Nonpa- 
reil and 2-line Pica, complete with elegant ornaments and 
figures. 

A series of ‘* Medallic,”’ sizes 3-line Nonpareil, 2-line Pica 
and 3-line Pica; ‘‘ Title Black Shaded,’’ sizes Great Primer, 
2-line Pica and 2-line Great Primer; ‘‘Arboret,’’ sizes 2-line 
and 3-line Pica ; ‘‘ Bizarre,’’ from Pica to 3-line Pica ; some 
new sizes of “ Lining Gothic,’’ and a very handsome Combi- 
nation Border, Series 95, complete a beautiful typographic 
exhibit. 

Tue CENTRAL Type Founpry, St. Louis, has issued * Art 
Gothic ’’—an odd-looking series, in keeping with the quaint 
and queer ideas of the day. The sizes are Great Primer, 
Double Pica, Double Great Primer, Canon and 6-line Pica. 

The same Foundry has also issued ‘‘ Letter Combinations ”’ 
in Long Primer size, by means of which a great variety of let- 
tering and bordering can be produced. He of the ‘display 
ad.’’ department will find it a great acquisition. 

THE Boston Type Founpry, Boston, opens the season 
very appropriately with a new Script, called ‘* Magnolia.”’ 
The size is Double Pica, and its originality will commend it to 
the seekers after something new and odd. 


+o _—___ —__ 


THE number of books and maps published during 1883 in 
Germany and German Austria was 14,802, or 108 more than 


the previous year. The largest number,,2,077 publications, 
was supplied by pedagogic works and school books, 
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VALUABLE HINT TO STEREOTYPERS. 

Occasionally, when it is rendered necessary for engraving 
purposes to run a type-metal plate in a plaster-of-Paris mould, 
the metal comes out punctured with numerous air and steam 
holes, not at all like the smooth surface of the plaster in which 
it has been cast. ‘These undesirable results are caused by the 
molten metal bubbling like boiling water as soon as it touches 
the mould, then cooling and hardening full of cavities on the 
under side where it is intended for engraving. So very objec- 
tionable a result can be readily obviated by a few simple 
precautions. Warm the plaster mould, then fasten it face 
upward in a shallow cast-iron pan, plunge pan and all into 
a pot of type-metal, and keep it immersed until bubbles of air 
and steam are no longer given off. Then draw it out, permit 
it to cool and separate the plate, and it will be found free from 
cavities and ready for planing and trimming. 





Tue Wilkes-Barre (Pa.) Zvening Leader, on April Ist, 
removed to a new and handsome building erected speciaily for 
its use, and replete with every convenience necessary for its 
prompt publication. A Two-revolution Potter Press has been 
added to the machinery ; a new dress of type and improved 
heading purchased for the paper, and various improvements 
made in the get-up and make-up of the Leader, which place it 
in the front rank of ‘inland dailies.’’ An interesting bit of 
local history, entitled ‘* Luzerne Journalism,’’ was given in the 
first issue from the new building. Col. J. K. Bogert, the editor 
and proprietor, is active, enterprising and steadily energetic, 
and can justly take pride in the substantial results of his seven 
years of labor in Wilkes-Barre journalism. 

e- 
OBITUARY. 

Marcius S. Bulkley, who, a few years ago, was a partner in the paper 
warehouse of J. G. Ditman & Co., Philadelphia, died suddenly of 
paralysis of the heart, on Saturday evening, April 12, at his residence on 
Spring Garden Street. Mr. Bulkley was for twenty-six years in the ser- 
vice of the Reading Railroad Company; afterwards leased and operated 
the Preston coal mines in Schuylkill County; and, in 1875, became a 
partner of his son-in-law, Mr. J. G. Ditman, in the paper business, at 
Sixth and Jayne Streets, retiring altogether from business in 1879. He 
was a devout and esteemed member of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 


and was well known for his unassuming Christian piety and strict 
business integrity. 





Frederic Leypoldt, the well-known publisher, formerly of the firm of 
Leypoldt & Holt, died at his residence in New York on March 30. He 
was a native of Germany, came to this country when young, and before 
the war conducted a foreign book store, publishing a number of works 
that made him well known to the trade. In 1866 he entered into part- 
nership with Henry Holt, and the firm had the American agency for the 
Tauchnitz collection of British authors, and published several standard 
school books. They issued the Literary Bulletin and Trade Circular, 
to the management of which Mr. Leypoldt gave his personai aiiention. 
In 1871 he retired from the firm, and up to his death conducted that 
publication, 


Nicholas Triibner, the bookseller and bibliographer, died at his home 
on March 30. He was born in Heidelberg in 1817, and in 1839 entered 
the book trade as an assistant ina store at Gittingen. With funds fur- 
nished by friends he engaged in circulating American literature in Eng- 
land, publishing a catalogue of American books. He next directed his 
attention to the literature of Asia, and founded 7riébner’s American 
and Oriental Literary Record. He did his most important work in 
London, where he created a publishing house second to none in the 
British metropolis. 





MAKING PAPER FELT OR LINING. 

An improved apparatus has been devised for the production 
of indented or doubly-corrugated paper felt, wadding, or lining. 
In general terms the apparatus consists of a housing or other suit- 
able frame-work containing two sets of corrugating, creasing, 
or indenting rolls, arranged one set in advance of the other, so 
that the material is first acted upon by one set and then by the 
other, and the corrugations of one set running in a direction 
different from that of the corrugations of the other set. Thus, 
for instance, the corrugations of the first set are represented as 
peripheral, while the corrugations of the other set are repre- 
sented as axial or longitudinal. The corrugations of the two 
rolls in either set must, however, correspond in kind, and be 
arranged to mesh with each other. 

There is a housing or framing for supporting the rolls, which 
The two rolls which to- 
gether constitute each set are preferably arranged one above 
the other. The corrugations of the first set of rolls are formed 
peripherally around the rolls. 


consist of a first set and a second. 


The corrugations of the second 
set of rolls are disposed longitudinally upon the rolls. The 
corrugations upon the respective rolls of the two sets are so 
adjusted as to mesh after the manner of the teeth of gearing, 
so that the material in passing through the rolls of the sets is 
crimped, corrugated or indented toa form correspondent to 
the outline of the corrugations of the sets. As a convenient 
means for delivering the material to be corrugated to the first 
set of rolls, for carrying it from the first set to the second set, 
and for finally deiivering it from said second set, there are 
housing shutes or guides which, however, are not essential, as 
other means of feeding and guiding the material may be re- 
sorted to. More than two sets of rolls may be employed if 
desired, and the character, form and dimensions of the corru- 
gations may be varied at will, it being, however, important 
that the corrugations on the respective sets should not be co- 
incident, but that the corrugations of the second or succeeding 
set should be disposed at a different angle or trend in a differ- 
ent direction from those of the preceding set, or in such man- 
ner as to cause the indentation imparted by them to traverse, 
or at least not be correspondent with the indentation imparted 


by the first set. 
* 





M. A. LAHURE, the manager of a well-known printing office, 
has addressed a letter to the Alliance Francgais—a sort of pa- 
triotic union—in which he draws attention to the fact that the 
French book trade is actually passing through a crisis in con- 


sequence of there being no increase in the number of persons 


speaking French. The loss of Alsace, which formerly ab- 
sorbed a much larger number of French books than now, 
proved a severe blow to certain departments of the French 
book trade; but in addition to this, English is gaining ground 
in the French West Indies, whilst in New Caledonia and Ta- 
hiti English is spoken as much as French, and in French India 
the natives prefer English newspapers to French ones. There 
is but one remedy, says M. Lahure, for this— give up building 
costly schools in France, and expend the money thus saved 
upon a system of compulsory colonial education! In Algeria 
and Tunis alone, says M. Lahure, three million children might 
be compelled to go to school to learn French, and as a result 
to buy French books. 
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AMERICAN AND ENGLISH PRINTING. 

The marked superiority of American compared with English 
printing, taken as a whole, must be acknowledged by all who 
have had an opportunity of judging. ‘This is a humiliating 
confession to make, but it is best to look the fact in the face, 
and to ascertain, if we can, the reason for this decadence, or, 
it may be, want of progress, on our part, and then to endeavor 
to apply an adequate remedy. 

The subject has occupiec our attention for some considerable 
time past, and we have availed ourselves of every opportunity 
of collecting information, so as to arrive at a correct conclusion 
on the matter. Our conviction is that there is no lack of ability 
in the printing office, no deterioration of our manufacturing 
powers, either in the paper mill, the ink factory, or the iype 
foundry, no lack of enterprise in the printer. The truth of the 
whole matter is that our trade in this country is cursed with an 
unwholesome competition, which has misdirected the energy 
and enterprise of the printer, as well as that of the manufac- 
turers of the material they use, to the one miserable object of 
doing work cheaply. To undersell your neighbor seems to be 
the chief aim of the majority of printers throughout the 
country, with the inevitable result of making their work de- 
cidedly nasty. Take up a dozen samples of printing from as 
many different offices in London and compare them with an 
equally indiscriminate number from American offices, and 
whilst the former will be found to be printed on wretched 
paper, with foul, lack-lustre ink, and type too often fit only 
for the melting-pot, the characteristics of the latter will be 
found to be good paper, good ink and new type. Besides 
compelling the use of the basest materials, the demand for 
cheapness debases the art of the printer by discouraging any 
effort at perfection on his part. Instead of doing his work in 
artistic fashion, with excellence for his aim, the journeyman, 
harassed by pressure to do his task within a space of time 
wholly inadequate for its proper performance, produces a 
result which otherwise he would be ashamed of. No consi- 
deration whatever is given to the manner of the work, so long 
as it is done in as short a time as possible. All this is the re- 
sult of low, unremunerative prices, brought about by ruinous 
competition. Political economists assert that low-priced manu- 
factured goods are an advantage to the community at large. 
It may be so, provided that the best quality of manufacture be 
maintained; but we are quite sure that as soon as the indus- 
trious classes are driven by fierce competition to lower their 
standard of excellence, the decadence of the nation’s commerce 
has begun. Not only in the printing, but throughout all the 
industries, the wretched results of the tyranny of competition 
are seen, and, alas! workmen go on making cheap and nasty 
things until they lose the ability to make anything good at all! 
The worst feature of it is that printers have themselves most to 
blame for bringing about the present unsatisfactory state of 
things in their trade, through want of honorable co-operation 
amongst themselves. We maintain that the miserable prices 
current for printing are less the result of customers’ demands 
than of the folly of printers in estimating, either through igno- 
rance or recklessness, at prices at which it is utterly impossible 
to do work decently. So the customer is gradually educated 
to put up with inferior work. Fortunately there are some cus- 
tomers who know good work from bad, and they take pains to 





seek for it, and are content to pay a fair price for it when found. 
In proof of this it is gratifying to refer to the success of those 
printers, who, steadfastly refusing to be influenced by the cry 
for cheapness, have made excellence of work their aim, and 
maintained good remunerative prices in consequence. They 
can afford to use good materials—indeed, cannot afford to use 
inferior. Their ink is something a good deal better than the 
one shilling per pound daub so universal, their paper is of the 
best, and they never think of using old, worn type. An 
American printer never considers whether an ornamental type 
will wear well or not; it is sufficient for him if it is a good and 
useful design. In this counrry, on the contrary, many a pretty 
letter has been condemned because it would not wear quite as 
well as an Antique; and letter, which years of use have robbed 
of all its sharpness and outline, is commonly retained in offices 
where it ought long since to have been replaced by new. Only 
very recently we received an order for a font of Ionic, an inex- 
pensive letter, of which patterns were sent so worn and 
rounded that the face was scarcely distinguishable. We sup- 
plied the font, and when the new type was mixed with the old 
the difference was so apparent that our customer thought we 
had supplied the wrong font, although it was cast from the 
same matrices! We believe that this sort of thing is, indirectly, 
the result of that toleration of inferior work for the sake of 
cheapness, which we condemn. 

What is the remedy? We believe that printers have it in 
their own hands, Trade Union is wanted amongst master 
printers in every town in the kingdom for the protection of their 
interests. It has often been urged, in reply to this suggestion, 
that it is impossible to get a// the trade to join in such a move- 
ment; but this fact should not deter those who are willing to 
set themselves steadily to oppose cutting prices and inferior 
work from uniting in their common interest. They need not 
fear the worst a minority of inferior men may do.— Zhe Cas/on 
Circular, London. 


* 


THE ANASTATIC PROCESS. 

This was excluded from the practice of printing for years. 
Only for a short time it was used in printing music notes. In 
this art the stones required from time to time can be treated for 
the above process. 





The anastatic method is very economical, 


for only one reprint is necessary to transfer an engraving on 


stone in a short time. Ordinary work can be done with satis- 
factory results. For reproducing finer lines and tender pictures 
it is not advisable to use it. A more important point is the 
reproduction of valuable antique prints. 
tainly much has been done. The uncertainty of experiments 
in anastatic printing is caused by the difference in the paper on 
which the original pictures have been printed—its more or less 
faulty color. Sometimes good results are obtained if care is 
taken to put fresh color on, so that the original will show only 
little usage. 


In this line, cer- 


The transferring can be done not alone from engravings and 
pen work, but also from book printing, type and wood-cut 
work. A freshly printed sheet can be copied at once on a 
lithographic stone, especially if the type printer uses the litho- 
graphic transfer ink for this purpose instead of the ordinary 
printing ink. Care must be taken not to give too much im- 
pression, which would force the letters into the paper. We 
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advise attention, in transferring to the stone, to the shect newly 
printed, which must be smoothly pulled through the press, to 
free it from the indentations made by the types. To do this 
without danger to the ink, of which there may not be enough 
on the sheet, the printed sheet is thoroughly wetted, and then 
put on a clean, wet stone prepared for this purpose. In doing 
this, there should be as little impression as possible on the 
stone. Thus a smooth sheet is obtained, which gives a satis- 
factory result on the lithographic stone. The plate must be 
well cleaned by rubbing with dry pumice stone before putting 
it on the transfer. 

Good transfers have been obtained from old printed books. 
These have been refreshed and transferred with unexpected 
results. Glued paper is treated thus: Chalk and starch paste 
are made into a colored mixture; this is diluted with water and 
the reprint is brushed over with it; then a piece of linen rag is 
dipped into a thin mixture, the constituent parts of which are 
vermilion, thin varnish and tallow. With this the wet paper is 
so treated that any and all letters—no matter if they are thick 
or unclean—receive the color. After this clean water is poured 
over it. The paper is rubbed with a ball of horse-hair covered 
with woolen cloth, and all superfluous color is removed. This 
must be continued until all the letters appear colored slightly 
red. Again the paper is rinsed with plenty of clean water 
and put between layers of paper to take away most of the 
dampness. Then we may proceed in the manner before 
described. 

Of fresh prints from copper plates good reproductions have 
been made with lithographic ink. The ordinary copperplate 
ink is not so good. Very deep etched plates must be filled in 
the deep places to give clear copies, which makes it a very 
tedious process.—Lithographer and Printer. 





e- 
PRINTING PAPER TO IMITATE WOOD. 


This is a process for producing on the surface of paper a fac 
simile representation of the grain of wood, the purpose being 
to utilize the paper for wood veneers and as a covering for 
boxes, etc. It is adapted also to leather, cloth, and other 
flexible materials. 

In practice, the wood design chosen for transfer is carefully 
prepared by first planing the surface of the wood perfectly 
smooth, without filling the grain. Powdered graphite is then 
applied to the wood surface, and smoothly and uniformly dis- 
tributed upon it. An impression of the wood is then taken in 
wax. An electrotype is then taken from this wax impression in 
any of the ordinary ways, and, of course, the characteristics of 
the wood surface are accurately represented by very slight ele- 
vations and depressions upon this electrotype. The paper 
cloth, or other material, is then taken, having as a groundwork 
or solid tint the color of the body of the wood to be copied, 
and the grain of the wood is then represented upon the ground- 
work by printing thereon, by means of the electrotype, the 
lines in a darker color, which gives the original wood object 
its distinctive characteristics; or, in other words, a transfer is 
made upon paper or cloth which has been previously prepared 
by tinting to imitate the color of the wood of a fac simile or 
exact copy of the knots, grains and lines of the wood. The 
color of these lines should be, of course, the color of the 





original lines, and the result is a reproduction of the appearance 
of the natural wood upon the paper or cloth. 

Another process for accomplishing like results consists in 
preparing the wood, as in the first instance, by making its sur- 
face smooth and level without filling the grain. The surface 
of the wood is then covered with printer’s ink, and white paper 
of the proper size and quality is then placed upon the inked 
surface of the wood and compressed uniformly thereon suffi- 
ciently to obtain a print therefrom. This print will show all 
the depressions of the wood, which make the lines of the 
grain, knots, etc., in white, while the remainder of the surface 
of the wood will be represented by the black lines or field. 
The print thus formed is used in obtaining an electrotype by 
the photo-electrotype or any similar process, and the electrotype 
thus furnished will show the grain, knots, etc. in relief, and it 
is known as the key or outline block. This electrotype is used 
in connection with another and preferably an engraved plate, 
which prints upon the paper, etc., what are termed the stains 
or middle colors of the wood, and this engraved plate includes 
that portion of the surface of the wood between the grain and 
not transferred to the grain or key-plate. 

In printing the paper or cloth selection is made of paper, 
cloth or leather which has the natural color or tint of the body 
of the wood. This can be done either by coloring the paper 
during its manufacture or by printing the color or tint thereon, 
and upon the paper thus prepared printing the stain or middle 
color, by means of the middle-stain plate, in a color to repre- 
sent the color of such portions or stains of the natural wood, 
and this will represent upon the body color the sections of the 
surface of the wood between the lines or grains. The electro- 
type is then used to print, in still darker color, the grain or 
lines of the wood, and as these are a fac simile of the original 
or natural grain or lines, the natural effects in substance and 
character of the wood as indicated by its grain or by knots or 
burl-wood is reproduced upon the paper or cloth. 

In lieu of making an impression of the grain of the wood by 
printer’s ink and paper, in the manner specified, the wood can 
be used as a die, so to speak, and the grain or lines can be 
taken in plaster of Paris or stereotyper’s clay, which will be a 
negative of the pattern, and from which an obverse in lead or 
stereotype metal may be obtained, and from which another 
electrotype, which may be termed a relief, shall be obtained. 
In lieu of this method of preparing the key and stain plates, 
the wood object may bg used as a model and the grain or lines 
and intermediate sections copied upon the engraven blocks and 
cut therein. 

The key-block may be used as a model in determining the 
stain-block by photographing it thereon, or in any of the usual 
ways. 

As some woods have more than one stain or middle color, it 
will be necessary, for properly representing them, to prepare 
as many Sstain-plates as there are colors or differences in tints, 
and to print therewith upon the paper, etc., in the various 
colors or tints of the original wood. 

More delicate effects may be produced by printing the mid 
dle stains from stone or electrotypes taken therefrom, and in 
preparing this stone the key-plate may be used for transferring 
the grain thereto. The stains are then engraved thereon and 
the grain removed or destroyed. 
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COMPARATIVE WEIGHTS OF PAPERS. 

That papers of standard qualities and sizes have not been 
made a careful study by manufacturing printers and litho- 
graphers is a deplorable fact that cannot be disputed. Paper 
is the principal and most expensive article used, and is suffered 
to be so from the want of a thorough knowledge of its relative 
qualities and comparative weights. The common sizes of 
book and flat writing papers are familiar to those who handle 
them; but when a form is to be enlarged or reduced, and the 
same thickness of paper is to be retained, it becomes a question 
of dollars and cents; invariably so, from the fact that, at this 
age of printing, a job is not placed in the hands of the printer 
until a price has been fixed upon the same. 

The procedure in the selection of paper for a form which is 
to be enlarged or reduced is somewhat in this wise : A letter is 
sent to the paper dealer for a certain kind of paper, which is 
simply a matter of presumption whether the paper required 
will be of the same thickness and quality as your sample sheet. 
If your office is in the country, the delays and vexations need 
not be recited. The better way to become proficient in 
handling paper is to familiarize yourself with all the sizes of 
standard papers, and be able to recall them at a single 
thought; to know the various grades carried in each particular 
size, whether laid or wove, and in what colors; whether un- 
sized, sized, uncalendered, and sized and super-calendered. 
The weights per ream of each size is the next step to be taken, 
the flat papers in weight by two pounds-in light papers and 
four pounds in heavy papers. The book qualities increase in 
weight by five pounds in light and ten pounds in heavy papers. 

The comparative weights per ream, or the relation of a given 
size and weight to all standard sizes and weights, form the 
principal feature. It is true, scales are made to weigh a single 
sheet of paper to determine the weight of a ream; but there is 
such a variation on the whole that absolute accuracy cannot be 
obtained. The correct method is only to be found by propor- 
tion. To simplify the corresponding papers in different sizes, 
take the ‘* Tables of Comparative Weights of Standard 
Papers,’’ which are published in book form, and mark the 
corresponding weights on a few sample sheets of flat and book 
papers of graduated thicknesses and place them in your memo- 
randum book, which will dispense with a vast amount of 
folded sample sheets usually found on your desk. To illus- 
trate : Select a sheet of fourteen-pound cap and let it form a 
leaf in your book. Mark it 14x17— 14; then follow with 
15X19 — 173 16X21 —20; 17XK22—22; 18K23—24; 
24 X 38 — 56, and so on, proceeding with the next thickness of 
paper in the same manner. By this means you can obtain 
from your paper dealer the exact paper required, if in the 
market. Much has been said on the subject of paper in its 


various phazes, but the practical and experimental portions 
have been omitted. 

Another important test must be made, that is, familiarizing 
yourself with the weights by the sense of touch. Take several 
thicknesses and qualities and mark the weight on each and 


turn the marked side down. By constantly interchanging 
them you will soon Le able to detect the weight of each. 
Papers of high calender and those unsized must be carefully 
observed, as the finer the finish the lighter it seems, when in 
reality it is heavy. 





The subject of paper has not been treated as information to 
experts, but as a simple explanation to those who wish to ac- 
quire an easy method tor handling papers. Too many embark 
in the printing business without a thought in regard to this 
matter, the details of the trade occupying most of their atten- 
tion. To readily select paper in the market is as essential to the 
printing business as it is for the merchant to judge the quality 
of silks or sugar, the one being as staple as the other.—7%e 
Inland Printer. 


eae _ 
PROOF-READERS. 

The subserviency of proof-readers and printers to the dicta 
of the dictionary-makers is sometimes amusing, though, per- 
haps, a portion of it is necessary. The lexicons, however, are 
but the capitalizations of our written speech; and the changes 
in our language, occurring every year, only find authoritative 
record after the lapse of considerable time. Yet readers too 
often consult only the dictionary, when they should conform to 
the mutations which are recognized by common usage. 

The tendency of the English tongue to conform to the usage 
of other nations in the compounding and uniting of words to 
express the ideas of to-day are very marked; yet we find fairly 
intelligent readers who fail to recognize this, and who persist 
in separating to-day and to-morrow because it was so done 
twenty years ago; who do not know that post means one thing, 
office another, and postoffice still another; who run to the 
lexicon, stereotyped ten or twenty years ago, to learn whether 
they shall unite or disunite familiar words; who, taught by a 
dictionary which left the press years ago, do not know that 
changes are made even in the stereotype plates, and that these 
changes we refer to are being incorporated into their favorite 
books of reference. The mutations in our orthography which 
are constantly being made, resulting from the tendency toward 
simplification, escape their notice until some wide-awake com- 
positor wins a wager from them on the spelling of common 
words which they thought they knew as well as their own 
names. 

The truth is, our proof-readers are too conservative. Relying 
upon the traditions and usages of years ago, they get into ruts 
from which they cannot be swerved, and by their means ab- 
surdities and inconsistencies are perpetuated in print that ought 
to have been rejected long since. Were they as well educated, 
as intelligent and as progressive as they should be, they could 
—as they should—have a wide influence upon our written lan- 
guage. The conservatism which impels them to conform to 
absurd customs and fashions should be relaxed, and they 
should study to make their business a profession—not a mere 
mechanical trade. While their confréres and co-workers are 
making rapid strides in the direction of progress, they too 
should have their eyes open to what is going on around them, 
and endeavor to keep in step. 

The inadequate compensation paid to proof-readers, and the 
little appreciation they meet with, no doubt have much to do 
with the inferiority of the work displayed by so many of them. 
The reader should be able to unite scholarship and a wide 
range of general information with the mechanical skill of the 
compositor ; but there are comparatively few who do this, and 
there is very little inducement to those who can take positions 
at the reader’s desk. Then they should receive at least some 
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of the commendation that is due when their work is well per- 
formed, as well as the condemnation they are sure to meet if 
even a trifling error escapes them.—Lithographer and Printer. 
ooo 


TRADE NEWSPAPERS. 


There is now and then a person so stapid as to believe that 


advertisements in trade newspapers are not generally read and 

that the money expended in advertising this way is wasted. 
Now a good trade journal, published directly in their inte- 

rest, goes directly to the class of trade they wish to influ- 


ence. If a hundred men of polite address, fluent speech and 
ready wit, were to call, weekly or monthly, each upon a hun- 
dred others and get their attention long enough to say ‘John 
Smith has made a great improvement in such and such a ma- 
chine,’’ or that ‘* Jones or Brown, at such a place, have a com- 
plete and full line of wood-working machinery,’’ we will 
readily concede that the services of this one hundred men 
would be of great service to Smith and Jones, and of great 
advantage to the party to whom the statement was made. The 
hundred men could not be employed to go from place to place 

some small and distant places—and make this statement to 
five or ten thousand people at less than a cost of five or ten 
thousand dollars each trip. All this is done by the trade 
newspaper at a cost of a few hundreds at the most, and the 
The 
messenger who travels addresses himself to the ear and takes 
the party addressed when he may have his thoughts absorbed 
in business or other matters ; but the trade newspaper reaches 
the party sought through the eye when the reader has his 
thoughts solely fixed upon the paper before him. But those 
who affect to believe that there is little use in advertising urge, 
as an objection, that advertisements are not read. 


visits are made weekly or monthly, as the case may be. 


They can 
easily be convinced of their error in this respect by making 
inquiry. Let them insert an advertisement, offering to purchase 
some article that is tolerably plenty in the market, and they 
will be flooded with offers to sell before the ink of the adver- 
tisement is dry. An enterprising trade newspaper, with an 
extensive circulation, is in a position to do the advertiser great 
good. In its sphere, the trade newspaper is worth a dozen 
New York //era/ds or Tribunes, with their circulation of hun- 
dreds of thousands, to an advertiser in whose interest the trade 
journal is published. A man’s sign offers a mute invitation to 
those only who pass his place of business; his circulars can 


only reach those to whom particular attention is given; but his 


advertisement in a trade newspaper goes into the highways and 
byways, finding customers and compelling them to consider 
his argument. 


Advertisers sometimes say: ‘* Well, I cannot afford a large 
advertisement and a small one won’t do me any good.’’ Now, 
our advice is: Don’t be afraid to have a small advertisement 
by the side of a larger competing one. 
it up.— Fournal of Progress. 


The big one can’t eat 


THE Publishers’ Circular gives the number of books pub- 
lished in England in 1883 at 4,732. Of these, 794 were theo- 
logical, 556 educational and philosophical, 414 history and 
biography, 349 fiction, 210 voyages and travels, 187 political 
and social economy, 163 medical and surgical, and 130 law 
and jurisprudence. Fiction was responsible for but a thirteenth. 
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USE A LITTLE TACT. 


While many of the craft are wrestling with the apprentice 
problem, we would ask: Does it ever occur to them that the 
employment of a little tact on the part of employing and fore- 
man printers can be most efficaciously used in infusing an 
average boy with a desire to master his trade? We have for a 
long time been an ardent advocate of a legal apprenticeship 
system, but we feel that the best craftsmen are those who are 
made so through a liking for their vocation; therefore do some- 
thing to interest the boys inthe business. Not very ‘ong ago, we 
made some very satisfactor) experiments by interesting ourself 
in an apprentice. We gave him to understand that “ sojering ”’ 
hurt no one but himself; that he would in the end be the loser 
by a thousand per cent.; that in a very few years, unless he 
looked sharp, he would find himself a ‘ jour.’’ with a limited 
knowledge of his trade, able to do nothing except plain type- 
sticking ; called his attention to every class of typography, 
pointing out their merits and demerits; made him feel big by 
giving him manuscript jobs to compose, hinting deferentially 
at the style of texts that would look best, and so on. His 
rapidly improved workmanship soon returned satisfactory re- 
compense for the few moments daily given to the expenditure 
of this tact. As soon as a boy begins to feel that he is learning 
something there is no danger of his leaving you for the promise 
of an immediate couple of dollars a week more elsewhere. 
He will begin to understand that the best investment of his 
time is where it will accrue a perfect knowledge of his vocation 
and insure him the highest wages when he arrives at journey- 
manship.— Pacific Printer. 

<i nnctithtcateter mad 


POSTERS FOR SHOWS. 


Many of the huge posters used to advertise theatres and cir- 
cuses are used by many companies in common. The cost of 
engraving these big cuts is generally too great for one establish- 
ment to own them, although some are held as exclusive pro- 
perty. The great demand for them, however, among the many 
theatres of the United States, which are constantly reproducing 
the same pieces, has built up several large establishments 
where they are kept in stock, and impressions are sold to one 
show after another. A picture of an elephant and many other 
pictures will do for one circus or show as well as another. One 
scene, made up of twelve sheets in four colors, costs $1.20, 
while another in three sheets and four colors costs but 24 cents. 
The largest size of the blocks is 27'%x39 inches. They are 
simply soft, pine boards, without knots and well seasoned. The 
picture is drawn on the wood, as for ordinary wood engraving, 
and the parts not wanted are cut away. A block must be cut 
for each color. The largest size yet used is a circus poster in 
four colors, requiring 96 blocks for each color, or a pile of 
wood 35 feet high, say 2,700 feet of lumber. If all the pieces 
were laid at length they would reach 1,248 feet. It is a com- 
mon thing for a new play to be illustrated with huge bills that 
are sold to the theatres at so much a hundred, while the cuts 
are owned by the dealer, who takes his chance of selling copies 
to some other company playing the same piece. In this way 
some of the smaller combinations make as good a show with 
their bills as the few rich ones that can afford to pay for cuts of 


their own. 
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MISCELLANEOUS ITEMS. 
TE compositor always objects to putting his finger in the 
pi.” 
THE man who sued a Colorado paper for $50,000 damages 
for libel, and was awarded six cents, now believes in the “ free- 
dom of the press.”’ 


Honest men are not all dead. The other day a gentleman 
was handed a bill due the Boston Yournal for advertising 
November 23, 1861, which he paid. 

NINETEEN letters from Lord Byron to his mother, written 
during his travels on the Continent and in the East, sold in 
London a short time ago for nearly $1,500. 


Raceo Mina, an Italian author, who has dedicated a book 
to Postmaster-General Gresham, now asks that official to send 
him enough money to cover the expense of printing the first 
edition. 

THE three oldest living compositors in Pennsylvania reside 
in Harrisburg. They are General Simon Cameron, aged 
eighty-six years; George W. Scott, aged eighty-five years, 
and Jacob Babb, aged eighty-three years. 

In wetting types on galleys for distribution, do not pound 
them with the sponge, as this wears off the serifs and fine lines 
very rapidly. Sprinkle lightly with water from the sponge, 
without bringing the latter in contact with the types.—Zx. 

AN index of legal periodical literature, on the plan of Poole, 
is being prepared in Boston by Leonard A. Jones. It will not 
only include the legal journals of England and America but 
articles on legal subjects in the principal literary reviews and 
magazines. 

Mr. Murray will publish the Princess Alice letters, though 
another firm published the Queen’s own book. The reason is 
the Queen desires to avoid possible confusion and clash. By 
desire of the Queen, two months will intervene between the 
two publications. 

THE German novelist Gottschall has found in the career of 
John Law, the Mississippi scheme hero, the groundwork of a 
romance. He calls the book ‘A Princess of Paper,’’ but he 
is said to lose sight of his heroine in his effort to disentangle 
the threads of the various speculations in which Law was 
engaged. 

THE libraries of Providence are fast going to the auction 
room. Some years ago a charming book about them was pub- 
lished by a local bookseller, but one or two of the collections 
then described have already been sold, and the catalogue of 
another is in preparation. This is the collection of Mr. Alex- 
ander Farnum. It is known to contain a fine set of Dibdin, 
some valuable Shakspeareana, and in general to be choice. 


VERY high prices were obtained recently at a sale of a col- 
lection of Burns’s works. The first (Kilmarnock) edition of 
poems, chietly in Scottish dialect (1780), fetched £51. A 
unique copy of and enlarged edition (Edinburgh, 1793), with 
annotations by the poet, went for £30. The original lease of 
Burns’s farm at Ellisland (1791) went for £33, and £13 was 
given for an imperfect autograph letter to Mr. R. Ainslie. The 
sum of £40 was recently paid, at Glasgow, for the manuscript 
of * Holy Willie’s Prayer.’’ 





Mr. H. H. STEVENS, the gentleman who discovered a Cax- 
ton at Colchester, England, last year, and who is a son of 
Henry Stevens, the American biographer, has opened a book- 
store in London, stocked mainly with his father’s large collec- 
tion of Bibles, and voyages and travels especially relating to 
the New World. 

EDWARD EVERETT HALE is engaged, in co-operation with 
his son, on a historical sketch of Benjamin Franklin’s life in 
Paris during the Revolution. It will be published in two vol- 
umes by Roberts Brothers, with the title of ‘‘ Franklin in 
France.’’ The work was suggested by the purchase by our 
Government of the Franklin papers. 


THE Vienna printers have been put in great commotion by 
the decision of the Minister of the Interior to have all the Gov- 
ernment work executed in the State printing office, even that 
which has for some years past been done, with great advantage 
to the different Government branches, in private offices. Thus 
the post-office work will be lost to Herr von Waldheim, who 
only got it three years ago, and fitted up his office accordingly; 
and the printing for the State railways and the tobacco manu- 
factories is very likely to be taken from the Steyrermuhl Com- 
pany, at least half of whose very extensive printing concern 
will be at a standstill. Indeed, all Vienna printers will suffer 
from the decree, as, in order to keep their machines running, 
these big concerns will hunt for any work that may be going, 
and prices will come down to a level hitherto unknown. On 
the other hand, the State printing office, whose premises have 
always been wretched in the extreme, is to be housed in the 
building now occupied by the Vienna University, which body 
is about to remove into a new and palatial building. It is said 
that the master printers will bring their case before the Reichs- 
tag, but as that body, as well as the Government, is of a reac- 
tionary tendency just now, while the printers side mostly with 
the Liberals, their petition is hardly likely to be successful. 


AN incident related in the life of Sir Richard Phillips, the 
erewhile famous London bookseller, demonstrates that expedi- 
tious printing was not unknown in his day. He was the pub- 
lisher of an English translation of Dr. Amberger’s ‘ Travels 
Through Africa,’* and it appears that he received the German 
volume of the original on a Wednesday morning at eleven 
o’clock. Before twelve, thirty-six sheets were divided among 
six active and able translators. Before one the map, or finish, 
and the three engravings were in the printer’s hands, and from 
that time a regular supply was kept up to above twenty pairs 
of cases of Pica type. On Thursday evening 1,500 sheets 
were worked at press, and proofs revised of the engravings, 
which on Friday morning were in the hands of the colorers. 
On Friday, at two, the thirty-fourth and last sheet was in chase, 
and at eight the whole was rapidly drying. On Friday morn- 
ing a translator’s critical preface of twelve pages was written. 
At two o’clock on Saturday morning the binders brought in 
perfect volumes. At half-past two the clerks were subscribing 
the volume through the trade, and on Saturday evening at 
half-past six not one copy remained on hand. The 1,500 were 
all sold. This, it must be confessed, was sharp work. Phillips 
was characterized by shrewdness and business capacity, and his 
career, as told by Mr. Axon in the Bidbliographer, is well worth 
reading. 
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NEWSPAPER GOSSIP. 


The Allentown (Pa.) Critic has been enlarged. 

The Cameron County Press has been enlarged. 

The /ndex, of Sibley, Ill., is no longer published. 

The North Loup (Neb.) AM/irror has been enlarged. 

The Daily Times, of Altoona, Pa., has been discontinued. 

The New Haven (Conn.) Evening Telegram has suspended. 

H.S. McNair is the new editor of the York (Pa.) Repudlican. 

C, C. Vaughn has become the owner of the Napier (Mich.) Clarion. 
The Echo, of Hunnewell, Mo., has been removed to Shelbyville, Mo. 
The Conneautville (Pa.) Courier is folded and pasted by machinery. 
The Michigan Tradesman has been enlarged from four to eight pages. 


Antone Tremp has bought the Mint, of Denver, Col., from J. F. 
Mead. 


B. F. Ashley has sold the Herald, of Stamford, Conn., to George 
Baker. 


Claude G. Whetstone has taken editorial charge of the Scranton (Pa. 
Republican. 

The Zguity, of Sacramento, Neb., has been removed to Holdredge in 
the same State. 

The “‘ Home Companion Publishing Co.,”’ of Cleveland, O.,has made 
an assignment. 

Graham & Flanagan have sold the E.xfress, of St. Mary’s, Kansas, to 
J. L. Hoffman. 

Howard Mutchler is the new editor and manager of the Northampton 
(Pa.) Democrat. 


The Danville (Ill.) Sunday Ledger has been changed in form from a 
folio to a quarto. 


Benzinger & Bari have purchased the Peof/e, of Cedar Rapids, Iowa, 
from A. J. Huss. 


The Plymouth (Pa.) Record has been consolidated with the Wilkes- 
Barre 7elephone. 


The Ogden (Utah) Daily Pilot has been changed from a morning to 
an evening paper. 

C. M. Taylor has left the Wenona /ndex and bought the Pantagraph, 
of Sedgwick City, Kan. 

John M. Robinson has returned to his position as city editor of the 
Titusville (Pa.) Herald. 

David Over has given his son, Francis J. Over, an interest in the Holli- 
daysburg (Pa.) Register. 


George Cary Eggleston is the new literary editor of the New York 
Commercial Advertiser. 


C. Farnham has disposed of the Vallejo (Cal.) Chromicle to F. A 
Leach and W. D. Pennycook. : 


The Trenton (N. J.) Sunday Advertiser has been increased in size to 
a six-column, eight-page paper. 

John Booth, publisher of the Austin (Texas) Reveille, has been suc- 
ceeded by John Woodruff & Co. 

The Chester (Pa.) Hera/d has been enlarged by the addition of one 
column to each of its four pages. 

John R. Schooley has secured an interest in the Everett (Pa.) Press, 
and will be the business manager. 

The Leader, of Burton, O., has changed hands, having passed into 
the possession of Peter Hitchcock. 

The Free Press, of Lewistown, Pa., has abandoned its semi-weekly 
issue, and appears once a week only. 

James C. West has retired from the Chambersburg (Pa.) Hera/d, and 
is a candidate for clerk of the courts. 

Enos H. Weaver and George B. Eager have commenced the publica- 


tion of the Creamery Reporter, at Strasburg, Lancaster County, Pa. It 
will be devoted to farming and dairy interests. 





W. R. De La Matyr, owner of the Alma (Col.) Budletin, has disposed 
of that paper to Hawkins & Cleghorn. 

The Hoosier, of Fort Wayne, Ind., has changed its form from a six- 
column quarto to a seven-column folio. p 

The Chambersburg (Pa.) Daily Herald has just taken possession of a 
new building in the centre of the town. 

Winfield S. Snyder and James W. Shinn have acquired the May’s 
Landing Record, of Atlantic County, N. J. 

The Atlantic City (N. J.) Review has been enlarged by a space equal- 
ing an addition of six of its former columns. 

S. F. Colt, Jr., has relinquished the editorship of the Laporte (Pa.) 
Republican, W.M. Cheney is his successor. 

Robert M. Sturgeon has resigned the city editorship of the Harrisburg 
(Pa.) Patriot; Herbert Brown is his successor. 

C. U. Johnson, of the Erie (Pa.) Dispatch, announces himself a can- 
didate for register and recorder of Erie County. 

Porter & Woods, owners of the Gazette, of Bowling Green, Ky, have 
dissolved. Porter & Coombs continue the Gaze/te. 

M. J. Buck has purchased the Ebensburg (Pa.) Sunday Morning. H. 
A. McPike, formerly of the Caméria Freeman, is the editor. 

W.S. Doherty and A. D. Hemmens, both experienced editors, have 
bought the Elgin (Ill.) Frank, the only morning daily in the place. 

The Williamsport (Pa.) Suaday Grit has separated from the Sun and 
Banner, of that place, and is published under an independent manage- 
ment. 

Caldwell & Brady, proprietors and publishers of the Enterfrise, of 
Wytheville, Va., have dissolved, M 
publisher. 


. M. Caldwell remaining as sole 


The Brownsville (Pa.) Zkree Towns has been removed to Uniontown. 
At the end of its present volume the name will be changed to the 
Western Pennsylvanian. 


The Retailer is the name of an 8-column weekly, started in Philadel- 
phia April 26, with John A. Haddock as editor and lessee. Itis intended 
for gratuitous distribution. 


The Brotherhood is the title of an 8-page monthly published at Ches- 
ter, Pa., in the interest of the ‘‘Brotherhood of the Union.”” Charles K. 
Melville, of No. 66, is the editor. 


The Ocean County Democrat, published at Tom’s River, N. J., by 
Charles S. Haslett, celebrated its seventh anniversary, on April 10, by 
appearing in a dress of new type. 


The Cedar Rapids (lowa) Evening Gazette has passed into the posses- 
sion of a stock company, of which L. H. Post is President, and Clarence 
L. Miller Secretary and Treasurer. 


Adolph J. Resler has resigned his position as managing editor and 
treasurer of the Baltimore (Md.) Yournal (German), but retains his 
pecuniary interest in the publication. 


The Northwest News Republican, a morning daily of Portland, Ore., 
has suspended. It was started a little over one year ago, and $70,000 
have been sunk in the attempt to establish it on a paying basis. 


A reorganization of the company controlling the National Republican 
of Washington, D. C., has been effected. Secretary Chandler, who was 
a creditor and representative of other creditors, withdraws. Clinton A. 
Snowden becomes managing editor, 


Two or three years ago Mr. Oswald Ottendorfer, proprietor of the 
Staats Zeitung, at the end of the year, gave each of his employés a bonus 
of ten per cent. in addition to what he had earned during the year. He 
has since continued the practice. March 13 was the fiftieth anniversary 
of the inauguration of the Staats Zeitung, in honor of which Mr. Otten- 
dorfer increased the bonus to fifteen per cent. Those of the employés 
who earn $60 a week receive the snug little sum of $450, while the ma- 
jority, who earn about $1,200 a year, get $180. 
jubilant. 


The employés are 


There are seventy-two newspapers published in Mexico. 


In thirty-eight years the number of English daily papers has increased 
from fourteen to 179. 
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LITERARY. 


BOOKS AND MAGAZINES RECEIVED. 


Lippincott’s Magazine. Philadelphia. J. B. Lippincott & Co. 

An illustrated paper on ‘‘ New Germantown and Chestnut Hill”’ is 
the opening article of the April issue; the author writes of the rapid 
progress Philadelphia is making in the erection of sumptuous suburban 
residences, surrounded by ample grounds. Wm. F. Allien tells how the 
Roman of old, in distant days when Rome ruled the world, spent his 
year. Dr. Felix L.. Oswald contributes a fourth installment of his valu- 
able series on ‘‘ Healthy Homes,”’ discussing rooms and halls, the con- 
sideration of which was commenced in March. ‘‘ Glimpses of the 
Queen’s Negroes ’’ discusses some of the many races of negroes inhabit- 
ing British territory. ‘‘Some New Anecdotes of Heine” are related 
in a pleasing vein by William R. Thayer. That well-known depicter of 
scenes in savage regions, Gordon Cumming, tells us what there is to be 
seen “‘ In the Kauri Forests of New Zealand.’’ Louise Stockton contri 
butes a short story, and Annie Porter begins ‘‘ At Last,”’ a story, to be 
completed in three parts. There are a number of short articles worthy 
of perusal and two capital poems. 


Godey’s Lady's Book. Philadelphia. J. Haulenbeek & Co. 

The April issue opens with a continuation of Miss Marian Reeves’ 
picturesque serial story, ‘‘ The Nut Brown Maid.” Another excellent 
story is ‘‘ Tam,” a spirited novel from the combined pens of Ella Rod- 
man Church and Augusta De Bubna. The illustrations are abundant, 
those for the fashions and fancy work being remarkably handsome. The 
series of Presidential portraits is continued with that of Zachary Taylor 
Besides the serial novels and full description of the new Spring modes 
for ladies and children, the April issue contains a score of short stories, 
poems and sketches by able authors. In the long list of contributors are 
Max Van der Weyde, Eleanor Moore Heistand, Emily Lennox, A. F. 
Judd, Emma L. Clapp and Charles W. Frost. 


Frederick Koenig and the Invention of the Printing Press. 
graphical Memorial. By Theodore Goebel. Stuttgart. 
Brothers. 


A fine volume, in typography and paper worthy the subject, by a con- 
scientious author, who did his work carefully and well. It is eminently 
fitting that in this month of April, on the seventeenth day of which, one 
hundred years ago, Frederick Koenig first saw the light of earth, his 
great and useful life’s work should be given the world he so much 
benefitted in an enduring form. Mr. Goebel has performed his important 
share in honoring Koenig’s memory with a zealous partiality more than 
condoned by the thorough manner in which the valuable biography has 
been prepared, no pains having been spared in preserving and collating 
authentic records bearing directly on the achievement of the difficult 
undertaking that has ended in shedding the beneficent rays of knowl- 
edge over all the -arth as plenteously as the all-beholding sun casts his 
beams. Koenig’s invention made the mighty morning and afternoon 
newspapers of to-day possible, gave to periodicals their commanding 
position in literature, and made books so cheap as to be within the reach 
of all. Cold and unappreciative must be the man who can refrain from 
waxing enthusiastic on so inspiring a theme. The volume is embellished 
with a fac simile autograph letter of Koenig; engravings of the early 
hand-presses of Badius, Cranach and Amman; the birth-place of Koenig, 
his portrait, bust in marble and tomb. 


A Bio- 
Kroner 


Roper’s Instructions and Suggestions for Engineers and Firemen 

By Stephen Roper, Engineer, Philadelphia. E Claxton & Co 

This is an invaluable manual for engineers and firemen wishing to pro 
cure a license, certificate, or permit to take charge of any class of steam- 
engines or boilers, stationary, locomotive, or marine. Mr. Roper’s 
suggestions are eminently practical, entirely free from technicalities, and 
may well serve as a guide to the passed engineer as well as a source 0} 
study and information to the neophyte. It is a plain, sensible, useful 
book for plain, sensible, useful men. 


The Steam Boiler: its Care and Management. 
Engineer. Philadelphia. E. Claxton ; 


This carefully prepared work contains everything that those having 
charge of steam boilers need to know. Clearly the author shows his 
readers how to select boilers, and how to manage them in the safest and 


By Stephen Roper, 





most economical manner. He treats in a lucid style the important sub- 
jects of incrustation, fuel economizers, priming and corrosion, and the 
best methods of repairing ; gives ample instructions for firing, the proper 
methods governing the location of boilers, and the efficiency of different 
types of steam generators. Owners of steam engines will find much to 
interest and more to benefit them in this work. 


The Wife of Monte-Christo. Philadelphia. T. B. Peterson & Bros. 

This is a continuation of the elder Dumas’ most popular novel, and 
the story is carried forward by a master-hand. The Count himself re- 
appears in the new work, and so do those favorite old creations of the 
fertile imagination of Alexander Dumas— Mercedes, Haydee, Benedetta, 
and Madame Danglers. Esperance, the son of Monte-Christo, is a dash- 
ing little hero. An escape from the galleys, a revolt in Milan, and a 
life-and-death struggle with the Arabs in Algeria, are intensely graphic 
episodes remarkably well narrated. Taken in its entirety the new 
Monte-Christo is highly entertaining reading—a worthy successor to the 
famous old work of the same name. 


Horses; Their Feed and Their Feet. 

York. Fowler & Wells. 

We have here a manual of horse hygiene by a regular practicing phy- 
sician, who has brought his medical knowledge to bear on an important 
subject too much neglected. He explains lucidly the causes of the va- 
rious diseases to which horses are subject, gives the proper remedies, 
and, what is of still more value, shows how, by proper care, the animals 
may be kept in perfect health. 


By C. E. Page, M. D. New 


Danville, Montour County, Pennsylvania. 
and Biographical Sketches. 
Lane S. Hart. 


The author has succeeded, by dint of hard, discriminating work and 
good taste, in preparing a highly interesting local history. He has much 
that is instructive to tell of his prosperous, progressive town. Among 
other things, he states the first editorial association in Pennsylvania 
was organized at Danville in 1857. 


A Collection of Historical 
By D. H. Brower. Harrisburg, Pa. 


The British and Colonial Printer and Stationer and Paper Trade Re- 
view. London. W. John Stonhill. 


The Phrenological Yournal. New York. Fowler & Wells, 





THE PLANER HARD. 
The type-founder’s friend is the planer hard, 
As he turneth new type into old ; 
For fine, small type he hath no regard, 
As the blows of the mallet are told. 
The type must be battered tho’ not decayed, 
To pleasure his leveling whim, 
And each crumbling chip which blows have made 
Is'a pleasing sight to him. 
Battering without slight regard, 
A type-founder’s friend is the planer hard. 


Fast he batters on, as he levels and thumps, 
For a hard, rough face hath he ; 
How closely he presses, how rudely he jumps 
On a delicate 7 or an e. 
And quickly he glideth across the types, 
As the i-dots and commas he breaks, 
As typo hugs him in tighest of gripes, 
And laughs o’er the havoc he makes, 
Battering without slight regard, 
A type-founder’s friend is the planer hard. 


Whole pages are bruised, and the types decrease, 
And fonts are thus ruined—who knows ? 
But the brave old planer shall never cease 
From his hard and heavy blows. 
The worn-out tool, in his cast-off days, 
Shall merrily scan the past ; 
For the hardest metal printers praise 
Is the pianer’s food at last. 
Battering without slight regard, 
The-type founder’s friend is the planer hard. 
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THE occasions for the use of impressions from the forms for 
lithographic purposes are very frequent. They occur when a 
large amount of reading matter is to be given; when an even 
lettering is necessary, which is difficult to engrave or draw with 
the uniformity of moveable types; when reading matter is to 
be attached to a drawing; when time for the production of the 
work is limited. The economy of type-setting over the en- 
graving of considerable amounts of small lettering induces the 
employment of such transfers in many cases where they would 
otherwise be dispensed with. The impressions from the types 
must be taken on transfer paper without glycerine, with trans- 
fer ink. Clean rollers must be used and as clear impressions 
as possible made. The transferer is to dictate the strength or 
depth of color to be employed, as upon him depends the suc- 
cess of the work after it leaves the type printer’s hands. 

-@e 
RATES OF SUBSCRIPTION AND ADVERTISING. 


The Printers’ Crrcutar is issued monthly, at One Dollar perannum 
invariably in advance. Single Copy, Ten Cents. 





RATES OF ADVERTISING. 





1 Month. 3 Months.'6 Months. 1 Year. 
$25 00, $70 00, $125 00) $200 00 
00} 4000) 7000 125 
800) 2000) 3500 65 
oo} 250, 450/ 9 
Cover Pages, $25 each month, met. 
THREE COLUMNS TO A PAGE. 
One Inch 


oo 
00 
Three Inches 00 
One Column, or one-third of a Page. 9 00 


4 00 
7 00 
10 00 
25 00 


700; 12 
I2 00} 20 
18 00 35 
45 00} 70 


oo 
oo 
oo 
foe] 





Address R. S. MENAMIN, 


517 and 519 Minor St., Philadelphia. 





WANTS. 


ANTED. 
TO PURCHASE A NEWSPAPER AND JOB OFFICE. 
Address REGULATOR, 
Care of Printers’ CrrcuLar. 


ANTED—BY A PRACTICAL PRINTER, WITH EXPE- 
rience as reporter and business manager, a position where 
good service wil: receive suitable reward. Address 
COUNTRYMAN, care of Printers’ Crrcucar. 











A SPLENDID OPENING 








A printer with $1,700 can purchase a job office in one of the very best 
towns in America (a growing city of 45,000) which has netted present 
owner $10,000. Office invoices over $3,000, and one-half the material 
is as good asnew. Address 

JOHN BOLE, 
8 Lovett’s Block, Grand Rapids, Mich. 





LL HEALTH COMPELS AN ESTABLISHED REPUBLICAN 
paper to be sacrificed. Splendid job office attached. A cash man 
can secure a bargain. M. I. B., care of Printers’ Circucar. 


R SALE—ONE-THIRD INTEREST IN A WELL-ESTA- 
blished and paying newspaper and job printing office in a live 
estern town. A splendid opportunity for a practical man with some 
money. Good reasons forselling. Address 
W.S. F., care of Prinrexs’ Crrcurar. 








OR SALE—THE ELECTROTYPE PLATES AND COPY- 
right of a new book, entitled “‘ Travels from Ocean to Ocean, from 
sakes to Gulf.’ It contains 287 pages of reading matter and 50 full-page 
illustrations. Only 600 impressions have been taken from the plates, all 
of which are new, and plates of reading matter were cast from new Long 
Primer leaded. The author and proprietor, being in other business, will 
sell the plates at the actual cost of manufacture, $400, and will take 

pay in job printing. Address A. H. GOTTSCHALL, 

208 Hummel St., Harrisburg, Pa. 





THE 


“FRANKLIN” FOUNTAIN 


FOR USE ON THE 


IMPROVED AND CLD STYLE GORDON PRECKES, 


This cut shows the fountain attached to the Improved Gordon Press. 


A, Brackets. 
B, Ink-disc Bridge on press. 
C, Inker-arm connecting-rod on press. 
D, Ratchet-lever on fountain. 
E (large cap), rounded shank upright supporting fountain. 
E (small cap), Inker-arm of press. 
F, Adjusting-slot in ratchet-lever. 
G, Fountain-adjusting thumb-screw 
H, Fountain ratchet-roller. 
I, Fountain-adjusting stud. 
J. Ink disc. 
K K, Adjusting-slots in brackets A. 
The double arrow shows the direction in which the rachet-roller moves 
relatively to the form-rollers. 


The flow of ink can be controlled in any part of the fountain by ad- 
justing the thumb-screws, the same as on a cylinder-press fountain. 


iE ao 
PRICES: 
For Eighth-medium Press, ~ 
For Quarter ~ _ - 
For Half 4 7 - 
> i ipo 
MANUFACTURED AND FOR SALE BY 


R.S. MENAMIN, 
515-521 MINOR ST., PHILADELPHIA. 


IN OIL CANS, BRASS BOTTOMS, VARIOUS SIZES, FOR 
sae by R. S. MENAMIN, 517 and 519 Minor St., Phila. 
ALLEY CABINETS—BLACK WALNUT, ENCLOSED. 
To hold 20 Single Column Galleys 
sd 20 Double " ° 
R. S. MENAMIN, 
517 and 519 Minor St., Philadelphia. 
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FLAITIGCHT’sSs 


SPECIMENS 
« PRINTING 


FOR 1884 


This pamphlet contains 40 super-royal octavo pages, with many 
original designs, a large number of them printed in colors. In every 
respect the work is superior to previous issues. Sent postpaid on re- 
ceipt of the price, 5@ cents. Send postal note or two-cent stamps. 

Address A. V. HAIGHT, 


Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 














WILLIAM C. PROBASCO, 


# ENGRAVER ON « WOOD,# 


709 Sansom Street, 


Late of Ledger Building. PHILADELPHIA. 








ONG 
waste T;penraphers and Prinicrs: 
710 Sansom St., 
adeiphia, Penna. 




















+ BRONZE + POWDERS 


Superior and Unchangeable. 


THE FINEST IMPORTED. AT VERY LOW PRICES. 


R. S. MENAMIN, 


515-521 Minor Street, i ties ae 





ICK’S DROP- CUT MAILER HAVING ADDRESSED D 7,884 

papers in one hour, over two a second, is matchless. The.use of 

every Drop-cut Mailer unstamped by him he forbids Lawfully had only 
of Rev. R. DICK; Buffalo, N.Y. 99 years’ right, one cent a name. 





EGLET AND FURNITURE—BEST CHERRY, SMOOTH 
and true, in yard lengths. 
Nonpareil to Small Pica, per yu 
Pica to 4-line, 
Five-line to 12-line, 
Side Sticks 
100 yards assorted sizes $4 00 
R; 8: MENAMIN, 515-521 Minor St., Phila. 








TYPOGRAPHIC + PUBLICATIONS 


For Sale, at Publishers’ Prices, by 
R.S. MENAMIN, 


517 AND 519 MINOR STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 

AMERICAN ENCYCLOPZDIA OF PRINTING: Edited by J. 
Luther Ringwalt. Comprising (with plates) 550 Imperial Octavo 
Pages, giving more than Sixteen Hundred Definitions, Descrip- 
tions and Articles relating to the History, Implements, Processes, 
Products and Auxiliary Arts of Printing, splendidly illustrated by 
more than two hundred Chromo-Lithographs, Lithographs, Wood 
Engravings, Imitations of Water Marks, Embossed and Ruled 
Pages, etc. Reduced Price, $6.00. 











A TREATISE ON ENGLISH PUNCTUATION: designed for 
Letter-Writers, Authors, Printers, and Correctors of the Press, and 
for the Use of Schools and Academies. With an Appendix, con- 
taining Rules on the Use of Capitals, a List of Abbreviations, 
Hints on the Preparation of Copy and on Proof-reading, Specimen 
of Proof-sheet, etc. By John Wilson. Twenty-fourth Edition, 
revised, enlarged, and improved, and printed on tinted paper. 
Price, $1.50. By Mail, $1.60. 

THE AMERICAN PRINTER: A Manualof Typography, contain- 
ing Practical Directions for Managing all Departments of a Print- 
ing Office, as well as complete Instructions for Apprentices. 
With several Useful Tables, numerous Schemes for Imposing 
Forms in every variety, Hints to Authors, etc. By Thomas 
MacKellar. Thirteenth Edition, Revised and Enlarge! Price, 
$2.00 By Mail, $2.20. 


A PRINTER'S MANUAL: A Practical Guide for Compositors and 
Pressmen, By Thomas Lynch. Price, $1.25. By Mail, $1.37. 





New Tare FASTENER. 


Book and Newspaper Printers, and others having presses and machines 
upon which tapes are used, will find the little implement shown above a 
very useful, time-saving friend to have in the office or workshop. 

Drrections For Usinc.—Lap the tape as if to sew it. Place the 
tape on the punch with the die on top, drive the punch through the tape, 
and then, without removing the tape, place the eyelet on the punch with 
the small end next to the tape and the flange towards the die. See that 
the eyelet is square on the die, then drive it home through the tape. It 
will turn and clinch at the bottom of the punch. 


PRICE, Including One Box of Eyelets, $1.26. 
Postage (15 c.) or expressage extra, 
R. S. MENAMIN, 


515, 517 and 519 Minor Street. 
PHILADELPHIA. 
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CENTRAL NEWSPAPER UNION, 


612 and 614 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 


AUXILIARY SHEETS 
In English and German. 

We print the following sizes, measure thirteen 
ems Pica for all sizes of paper: 4-column folio, 
5-column folio, 6-column folio, 7-column folio, 
8-column folio, 9-column folio ; -column quarto, 
s-column quarto, 6-column quarto, 7-column 
quarto. 


Prices Lower, and Paper of Better Qualiiy o- fur- 
nished by any other similar Establishm: 
Any other information wanted will be cheer- 
Suily given by 


BENNY SALINGER, 


Superintendent. 





U. §. Type and Electrotype Foundry. 


JAMES CONNER’S SONS’ 


Printers’ Furnishing Warehouse, 


28, 30 & 32 CENTRE ST., 
Cor. Duane and Reade Streets, 


NEW YORK. 


A. M. COLLINS, SON & CO., 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


al BRODY oa And Loe 


Xe 


BOARDS Tan 


WAREHOUSE: 


527 ARCH ST., PHILADELPHIA. 





{oxo —___- 


T. M. SIMPSON, - 


PRINTERS CUT CARDS AND CARDBOARDS, 
at O) CHROMO AND BEVEL-EDGE CARDS. oy 


21 S. Seventh St., Phila. 





% Half Medium Rollers, go cts. 
Quarter “ - 60 “ 


6 
(ere 


COMPOSITION IN BULK, 


SULLIVAN & CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Improved Roller Compound, 
142 SOUTH FOURTH ST., PHILADELPHIA. 


Printers’ Rollers Cast on the Shortest Notice, at the Most Reasonable Rates. 


22 +o. 
( t PRICE 


ce, 
LIstT So 
Eighth Medium Rollers, 4gocts. 
Large Rollers, 


_ 


30 cts. per Bb. 4 
25 CTS. PER POUND. ? 


se oO) 


The best of References given in regard to the good working qualities of this Compound. 


SULLIVAN & CO., 142 S. Fourth St.. Phila 





HANSON BROTHERS, 

x 

JELECTROTYPERS,[ 
v 


704 Sansom St: eet, 


PHILADELPHIA, 








FRANK TOOMEyY, 
No. 131 North Third Street, Philadelphia, Pa., 
AGENT FOR THE SALE OF THE 
GENUINE BAXTER STEAM ENGINE, 


HORIZONTAL AND VERTICAL ENGINES AND BOILERS, all sizes « 
Steam Pumps and Machinery of al! kinds, Belting and General Supplies. : 


S@# SEND FOR KEVUCKD PRICE LIsT. “@B 





THOS. H. MUMFORD 
ELECTROTYPER, 


509 LOCUST STREET 


PHILADELPHIA. 


SOUTHWICK, McCAY & CO, 


Pamphlet Binders, 
38 HUDSON STREET, PHILA. 





Pamphlet Binding for Printers a Specialty. 





THE WM. H. PAGE WOOD TYPE 6O., 
108-116 Franklin Street, 
NORWICH, CONN. 


Manufacturers of 


woonp TYPE, 


BORDERS, and all grades of MAPLE and 
BOXWOOD for Engravers’ Use. 





FERGUSON BROS. & CO., 
Electrotypers for the Trade & Book Printers, 


15 N. SEVENTH StT., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 








4@ Estimates furnished for Making Plates and Printing Books. “@8 PHILADELPHIA. 





PRINTERS’ CIRCULAR. 





THE 


“> PARAGON & 


PAPER AND CARD 
[jutting Machine. 


The 14 inch, 22% inch and 25 inch Lever Paragons gauge to a half inch 
of the knife. The 30 inch Lever and 32 inch Lever and Hand Wheel Ma- 
chines gauge to three-fourths of an inch. 

They cut accurately and have extraordinary power. 

All sizes constructed entirely of iron and steel. 


PRICES: 
14 inch, $45; . boxing,$1. | 25 inch, $110; skidded free. 
22% inch, $80; skidded free. | 8Qin., lever, $175; 


32 inch, lever, $225; partial boxing, $5. 
$2 inch, hand wheel, $275; partial boxing, $7. 





EOWARD L. MILLER, 
MANUFACTURER, 
328 VINE ST., & 327 NEW ST., PHILADELPHIA, 





JOB PRINTERS 


STATIONERS. . 


FLAT PAPERS, RULED HEADINGS, ENVELOPES, CARDS AND TAGS. 


Chromo Cards, Programmes, Folds and Advertising Novelties. 


BOOK, NEWS AND COVER PAPERS. -8- FINE WEDDING STATIONERY. 


ae Catalogues and Price Lists on Application.@ 


THOMAS W. PRICE COMPANY, 


505 MINOR STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 
ART’S AUTOMATIC COUNTERS ‘iincit,’prcsccs'sna machinery. Having ‘Harts Printing Press Counter, 








been sold for the past thirteen years on their own merits, they have proved themselves 
the most accurate, reliable and durable, as well as the simplest and best Counters made. 
They count as desired from 4 to 100,000; are easily set back to0. Can be attached by any 
person to any press or machine, with three small screws, and require no watching or attention. 
Late improvements in parts most liable to wear, viz : A Double-Toed, Reversible Lever ; 
an Underbearing Head and a Friction Dog on Unit Wheel,render them more durable than ever. 
EVERY COUNTER IS WARRANTED ACCURATE AND PERFECT. bans iiiieost 

For Sale throughout vhe United States and Canada by Printers’ Furnishing Houses generally, In Philadelphia by R, 8. MeNamin, 2nd others. 


PRICE, $10. Furnished at wholesale or retail on application to the Manufacturer, EH. F. HART. Rochester, N. Y 
- + Fe 














PRINTERS’ CIRCULAR. 





sRCULAR Now 


FIVE SIZES MADE. 


GORDON’S 


FRANKLIN PRINTING PRESS, 


GORDON PRESS WORKS, 


97 and 99 Nassau Street, 








NEW YORK, 














pAPER HOUSE jy | 


i * ge — fy ) 
ue " SPAPER Q 


- t--——D-C) 


PUBLISHERS, —FOR— 
LITHOGRAPHERS, 
BOOK, AND JOB PRINTERS, 
MAP PUBLISHERS, 
COTTON AND WOOLEN MANUFACTURERS, 
HARDWARE DEALERS, 
GROCERS, DRUGGISTS, 
JEWELERS AND SILVERSMITHS, 
DRY GOODS AND NOTION DEALERS, 
DEALERS IN FANCY GOODS. 


rE Co! 


Samples Sent on Solicitation. Orders ins Mail Filled with Care. 


TE oe) a 


J. CG. DITMAN Kk CoO., 
30, 32 AND 34 SOUTH SIXTH STREET, 


CORNER JAYNE STREET. PHILADELPHIA. 





PRINTERS’ CIRCULAR. 


W. D, WILSON PRINTING INK 60,, 


(LIMITED,) 





PIRIIN TIN] wi« 
75 FULTON STREET, 


NEW YORE. 











--, ae nae 





All kinds of Letter Press and Lithographic Inks and Varnishes on 


hand and made to special order. 


2 





_ MACHINE WORK OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 


« 
PROMPTLY EXECUTED. $e 


Printers’, Lithographers’ & Bookbinders’ Work 


A SPECIALTY. 


———$_———~» Ie eee 
Established 1869 by Daniel Dermond and B. S. Monamin, 


cad 
So 











THE BEST SHAPTING, PULLEYS, emt, | 


- ‘| {HE FRANKLIN MACHINE SHOP is now completely equipped with 
Pursiohed end Hut Up ot : ry the best Tools and Machinery for the execution especially of Printers’ Ma- 
LOWEST RATES. chine Work, and has a corps of skilled workmen unexcelled, if equalled, by 
any found elsewhere. The reputation acquired during the past Fourteen 


Years will be maintained, and satisfactory work ranteed, A trial solicited. 
"All kinds of Presses Rebuilt, Removed, Repaired —pmuaen ee os” 
AND SET UP. R. 8. MENAMIN, 


‘| Proprietor Franklin Machine Shop, 
"A Large Stock of Pieces and Parts of Presses | 515-521 MINOR ST., PHILADELPHIA. 
CONSTANTLY ON HAND. “| 

















PRINTERS’ CIRCULAR. 





IMPROVED ; 











(PATENT APPLIED FOR.) 


(( SUPERIOR TO ALL OTHER BRASS-LINED GALLEYS, ©\~ 


> Sd 


The point of the copper rivet is inserted from the back of the wooden sides and end of the galley, and allowed to project 
through the brass lining, which has counter-sunk holes. The rivets are then hammered into the counter-sunk holes, thus form- 
ing heads on both ends of the rivets; the surplus metal of the copper rivets is then removed, leaving the brass lining as clear and 
smooth as if it had never been perforated. 

Galleys lined in this manner are superior to all others, for the reason that there are no screws to corrode on the face of 
the lining, and no grooves or slots are required to be cut into the wooden sides, in order to fasten the side or end lining. 

The brass lining riveted on the wooden sides in this manner wi// not become detached, and the sides and end of the galley 
are practically as strong and durable 4s if made of solid brass. 


BRASS GALLEYS, RIVETED LINING. 
Single Column, 354 x 23% inches inside $2 00 | Double Column, 64 x 23 inches inside 


BRASS JOB GALLEYS, RIVETED LINING. 

6 x 10 inches inside $2 00 | 10 x 16 inches inside 
83 x 13 2 50| 12x 18 
9 x14 ee eB Sue a . 275 |14x20 

15 x 22 inches inside 
BRASS MAILING GALLEYS, RIVETED LINING, CLOSED ENDS. 
6% x 22% inches inside $3 00 | 10x 22¥ inches inside 

BRASS GALLEYS, UNLINED. 

Single Column, 354 x 2334 $1 25 | Double Column, 6 x 234% 








ies | THE REGULAR SIZES CONSTANTLY ON HAND. ‘: 
‘¢ BOOK, JOB @ NEWSPAPER GALLEYS 4: 


| SPECIAL SIZES MADE TO ORDER. | 











Mavoracronen ax Fon AUT Ry §, MENAMIN, i532 doe gs, Pazera 


FOR SALE BY ALL TYPE FOUNDERS. 








PRINTERS’ CIRCULAR. 


R. S. MAENAMIN'S WROUGHT-IRON @HASES. 


Warranted Square and True and Made of the Best Material. 





Pair of Twin Chases. 


PATR OF TWIN CHASHS 


IRON 


I IN, TRON 14 InN. 1% IN. TIN. 


1% IN 


14 IN. 


z 
° 
-} 
z 
" 


1% IN, 


I IN. IRON 14% in. 1% IN. 1 IN, IRON 1% IN. 


1% IN. 


1XY% IN. 


Size of Pair, over all. 
17 x21 


20 X 25 


26 x 34 
29 X 42 
32% 47 
35 X 51 
38 x 55 
41 x 60 


Size each, inside. 
15 x 8% 
18 x 10% 
22 x 

23% x15 

264 x 19 

29) x 21% 

3244 x 23% 

35% x25\% 


384 x 27% 


ay, 
12% 


‘Pair of Twin Chases, with Bars. 


Size of Pair, over all. 
17 X 21 


20 X 25 


Book or Shifting- 


Size each, over ali. 
17 x20 
20 X 25 
24x 29 
26 x 34 


Size each, inside. 
15 x 8% 
18 x 10% 
22 x12% 

23% X15 
26% x 19 
29% x 21% 
32% x 23% 
3544 x 25% 
38)4 x 27% 

Bar Chase. 

Size each, inside. 
15 x19 
18 x43 

Xx 27 
x 31% 
x 30% 
x 44% 
2 x 48% 
2x 524% 
38% x 57% 


Skeleton Chase, 


Size each, over all. 
17 X20 
20 X 25 


Size each, inside, 

15 x19 

18 x23 

22 X27 

23% x 31% 
26% x 30% 
29% x 44% 
32% x 48% 
354 x 52% 
38% x57% 


News Chase, 


Bize each, over all. 


Size each, inside. 

Ss x 19 

18 x23 

22 x27 

23% x 31% 
26% x 30% 
29% x 443% 
32% x 48% 
3544 x 52% 
38% x 57% 


Price, pair. 
$10 Co 
oo 


oo 


Price, pair 
$13 50 
14 50 
15 

16 

17 5 
19 

g0 5 
22 ¢ 


23 5° 


Price, each. 
$8 00 
8 50 
g oo 
y 50 
10 00 
It oo 
12 00 
13 09 


14 00 


Price, each 
$5 00 
5 5° 
6 oo 
6 50 
75° 
8 oo 
g oo 
To 00 


ti oo 


Price, each 
$5 oo 
6 oo 
7 co 
8 co 
9 co 
10 00 
It co 
12 00 


13 00 


CLT 


oe ETAT iat TS 





Beveled Iron Side and Foot Sticks, 5 c. per inch; Straight Sticks, planed on both sides, 4c, per inch Sticks are made, unless otherwise or- 
dered, 1% in. shorter than inside measurement of the Chase. In ordering, give the Aind of Chase required, the inside and outside dimensions of 
each, and the width of crossbars.——When chases are ordered to be made of HEAVIER IRON than stated in price-list, an extra charge will be made. 


TERMS CASH. R.S. MENAMIN, 515-521 Minor St., Philadelphia. 
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SILENT COR PRINTERS. 


‘ Setreceo tite wtens-eeinenies were 
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{GAS ENGINE. | 
Over 8,000 Delivered. B82: STREETS 


“+ +o 


$+ + 0+ + +o + + tot 0 oe 


er i _~ -* — r . - As, ae ’ 


ADVANTAGES : = i ip A ADVANTAGES : 


pf WHEN STOPPED 
NO BOILER NEEDED. eal aay 
a en ALL EXPENSE 


. ‘ A 
STARTED INSTANTLY Pe » | A CEASES 
WITH A MATCH. We ; 


CLEANLINESS, 


ECONOMY. 
ALWAYS READY TO 


GIVE OUT ITS 
FULL POWER 
AT ONCE. 


CONVENIENCE, 
SAFETY, 
DURABILITY. 


Rf FY 
¢ AS) 


“00 


ONE-HORSE POWER OTTO ENGINE. 


We have added to our Standard Sizes a small engine of One-horse Power, specially suited for Pub- 
lishers and Printers. 


———_ Fares, o's. 


Sizes :—1, 2, 4, 7, 10, 15 and 25 Indicated Horse Power. 


SCHLEICHER, SCHUMM & CO., 


N. E. CORNER 33D & WALNUT STs., PHILADELPHIA. 








